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JERRY AND THE BACON PUPPY 


By Miroreo FırzH UGH 


Ir was on the tenth day of Jerry Barton’ S perusal of 
the advertising columns in the. various New York jour- 
nals that he came across John Humphry’ s notice, and the 


matter it contained brought hope again to Jerry’ s dis- 
: couraged soul. The [atem of the young b ans 


northern business men of his superiority. over numerous 
alert competitors, had up to that period proved fruitless. 
These former openings, however, the boy had approached 
with small assurance, and even more diminutive enthusi- 
asm, while John Humphry’s offer instilled both qualities 
in Jerry’s breast. 

The advertisement ran: 


WANTED—A young gentleman of breeding to do secretarial - 


. work, who-is also fond of riding. Applicants tpe to John . 


Humphry, Saratoga, New York. 


The lure of such a satisfactory position sent Jerry post- 
haste out to Saratoga that morning, and by early after- 
noon he found himself toiling up the lengthy gravel road 


which led through sloping: green fields to the wide portico 


of Mr. Humphry’s front: door. Abruptly, midway i in his 
course, a cinder track in the -paddock on his left ran 


. parallel with the gravel road. Jerry noticed the stretch 


casually, wondering if it. would be available to the sécre- 
tary with equestrian tastes. His speculations were inter- 
| | : 


“of chestnut and white markings, swept by, its rider only 
- a-small indistinguishable blotch of green and white. In- 
us stinctively Jerry raised his hand to. his eyes to screen 


them from the dust, but lowered it again as something - 


green blew across his feet. On inspection he found it to 
. be a silk handkerchief. “Some class to that jockey," he 
told himself, as he glanced down the cinder stretch in 
front of him. 

_ The jockey had either finished his gallop or discovered 
his loss, for he had pulled up his horse, and was riding 
toward Jerry at a long, even trot. The boy thought, as 
he watched the horse and rider approach, that he had 
never seen a more finely matched pair. They were both 
. so slender limbed and small boned and well groomed. 
"The thoroughbred's coat fairly glistened in the sunlight, 


— . while the jockey's breeches were of spotless white and his 


Shirt and cap of vivid green. 


As they drew up beside him; Jerry stepped over to the 


za... d he soft. thud, of. f light 1 hoofs behind him. ‘The p. 
ux boy swung’ around just as a running thoroughbred, a flash 


low stone wall which divided the two roads and held out | 


the handkerchief with a smile. The jockey, in turn, 


— -pulled the horse to a standstill, and reached out a slender 


arm. As he did so, Jerry glanced curiously into the 
"countenance above him, and then caught his breath 
sharply; for the small oval face that smiled a casual 
thanks at him contained the prettiest pair of girl’s bluc 
eyes he had ever seen. A 
The girl evidently sensed his embarrassment, though 
unaware of its cause, as she cantered off abruptly, and 
. left Jerry to confront his own surmises and John Hum- 
phry’ s front door. 
Jerry liked the man from the first moment he sat facing 
him in his leather-furnished study with its excellent sport- 
“ing prints. He possessed an enthusiasm and an unexpect- 
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edness which appealed to the boy’s keenness for novelty. 

His questioning also put Jerry at his ease, for the secre- 
 tarial work was: i scarcely referred to (a point which. the 
| niployers. over-emphasized), while 
)rses was. discussed at length. This. 
ev ed John Humphry, for he ; branched off. 
TR quite abruptly to: his own affairs. 

. “You told me a few minutes ago, Mr. Barton,” he be- 
gan slowly, “that you had heard of my stables, and even 
seen several of my runners win honors on your natiye 
heath." The boy assenting enthusiastically, he continued: 
"You may be interested to know, if you aren't already 
aware of the fact, that I own a three-year-old named. 
‘Salvator the Third, > whose grandéite was Salvator, ot 
undying fame." 

“A lightly built. thoroughbred, sir, with white mark- 
ings?" Jerry interrupted, and the older man nodded. 
"He ought to be a sure thing, sir," he insisted eagerly. 

john Humphry’s eyebrows contracted. “That’s just 
the trouble,” he said with emphasis. “He ought to be— 
but he isn't, and you're coming here to learn the reason 
why." The boy looked blank. The other went on in ex- 
planation: "Owing to the death of my old trainer last 
spring, I was obliged to engage a new man, and you know 
yourself how one change generally means another regime 
and readjustments throughout. I tell you this, Barton, 
because I attribute to this change Salvator's unreliable 
form on the track this year. He's had several brilliant 
successes, but he's also made some inexcusable failures, 
which, with a horse of his breeding, suggests a frame-up. 
. In spite of the closeness with which. all the. men around 

the stable:are- watched, I believe that they give or receive 
outside information. That, -of course, means. bribes and 
side bets and general deviltry. Now, the races here come 
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off on the fifteenth, and I've set my heart on Salvator's 


running true. Can I count on you to help me?" 
Jerry felt mystified.. "Wouldn't a. detective——" he 
began, but the older màn cut him short. 


. “No, he wotildn’t;” he repeated emphatically. D aboin- | 
inate detectives. "All I want you to do, Barton, is to show 
a keen interest in the horses, and become as friendly as 


possible with the men. Then use your powers of obser- 
vation and see what you can learn." 
The first subject on which Jerry took pains to inform 


himself, when installed in his new position, was the iden- 


tity of Salvator's rider, the girl in green. To his disap- 
pointment he learned that she did not live on the place, 
but was the daughter of Tom Carey, the new trainer, and 


that she spent much of her time with an aunt. in New : 
York. Jerry :consoled himself, however, with the hope 


that she would. come to Saratoga for occasional week- 


ends, and lost no time in cultivating the acquaintance of | 
her father, whom he found to be a genial, kindly Irish- 
man, with a passion for horses and an inexhaustible sup- - 


ply of turf lore. 
The boy’s horsemanship. and appreciation of horseflesh 


soon gained for him the friendship of the stablemen in 


general, and his secretarial work took up enough of his 
time to allay any suspicions which might have arisen as 
to his business on the place. One of his duties was to 


look over. all the mail which the men received, and to his 
surprise he found that they in no way resented it. “Of 
course," Jerry reflected, “fellows in their line are used to 
supervision. It.is only. a. matter of form to them." But 

their complete acquiescence in his perusal of their most: 


personal letters, and the friendly way in which they often 
discussed the contents with him, made him often inwardly 


. curse himself for a hypocrite. 


Tom Carey’s. correspondence, for an instance, consisted 
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in weekly letters from his daughter (Hollis was her 
name), and an occasional] line from one of his brothers, 
a Chicago salesman in Marshall Field’s. Bill Jevons, the 
head jockey, received frequent epistles from his old 
mother in Cornwall, and Jess White, the smallest colored 
stable boy, numerous postal cards from his home town in 
one of the Carolinas. Jerry soon decided that supervi- 
sion over such harmless correspondence was absurd, but 
later a day came when he changed his mind. 

The day which ended in such havoc for Jerry’s first 
theories began most auspiciously. Hollis Carey had come 
to Saratoga for a long-promised week-end with her 
father, and in the cool of the afternoon she took the boy 
for a ride. She wore her green jockey cap and blouse, 
and her eyes proved to be of the same startling Irish blue 
which had haunted Jerry since his first glimpse of them. 
As the morning had been unbearably hot, they deserted  . 
the open fields for the cool stillness of some pine woods . 
on the north of the Humphry estate. They rode single 
file along a narrow foot-path which formed an intricate 
pattern among the slender black trunks until it led into. 
a small cleared space, where the boughs above were so 
interlaced as to. form a sheltered grove. There they dis- 
mounted and seated themselves on the soft carpet of 
pine needles which covered the ground. 

Of the half hour which followed, Jerry afterwards 
had no clear recollection. He remembered that they had 
talked on of their various tastes and interests in the 
magic stillness of the late afternoon. But the boy had 
only been conscious of the dazzling blue of the girl’s 
eyes, and the way the sunlight fell through the trees, and 
the high notes of a thrush on a bough above them. Dur- 
ing the.ride home they had both been ünaccountably silent, 
and Jerry had had no more glimpses of the vivid blue fire 
which the girl's eyelids screened. 
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| That night, as the boy walked under the stars up.a 
. narrow ribbon of white road, which led to the trainer's 


cottage, he made some mental resolutions. In the morn- 
ing, he promised - himself, he would have a frank talk 
- with his employer and assure him that any suspicions re- 


s garding Tom Carey. and his staff were, as far-as he could 


see, groundless:. And that. he, Jerry, had formed such.a 


friendship with ‘the men that he could no longer hold the 
position ofa: covert Spy, and that if he were to stay ori, 
it could only be in the position of secretary. | 
. His reflections were cut short by the sight of the train- 
er's daughter standing on the cottage steps as he ap- 
proached. It was the first time he had seen her in girl's 
clothes, and she wore a white dress, the color of the iris, 
Which grew each side of the path between them, and her 
hair was brushed in soft black wings from her forehead. 
. "They passed together up the porch steps and into the 
small, low-ceilinged sitting-room, where Tom Carey sat 
motionless, an evening paper across his knees. The 
trainer's preoccupied silence struck Jerry on his entrance. 
Like many sons of Erin; the man possessed a spontaneous 
gaiety and sociability: which had risen to the foreground 


at every previous: ‚meeting, But there was a lethargy 


about him and a weariness that had a distinct element of 
“weakness, It was as if the trainer were in the power of 
some mental or Physical force, which he was unable to 
resist.. 


Jerry blurted out his first fear anxiously, while he noted 


— with a sinking heart the way the muscles in the trainer’s 


cheek contracted. The Saratoga races were but a few 
days distant, and any slight accident might be disastrous 
to the favorite's chances of success. Tom Carey, how- 
ever, shook his head. 

"Salvator’s in foine form," he answered carefully, but 
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“Theres nothing wrong with Salvator, Mr. Carey?" 
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Ci. without enthusiasm, and relapsed into his former abstrac- 


tion. Jerry made a Seperate) attempt to relieve the 


situation. 


pg 3otóscly; and jointed. to a. white plaster puppy, which. sat. 
- with an air of life-like alertness on the low mantel-piece 
5 facing. them. The boy had been mildly amused and inter- 
ested in the arrival of the plaster canine that morning 


and in the accompanying letter. The sender was Tom 
- Carey's brother, the salesman in the art department of 


rl Marshall Field's. The dog, he explained, was called a : 


Bacon puppy, and the dubious tilt of the head, and the 
absurdly quizzical expression in the rolled eyeballs, sym- 
bolic of many intellectuals’ attitude toward the theory 


that Francis Bacon was the author of the immortal plays 
always attributed to Shakespeare. Jerry had read in the 


' newspapers of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, and 
recognized the sculptor's subtlety. in every line of the 


Puppy form. 
head and tilted it up: so that the Tight from the cottage 
lamp fell on the white eyeballs. As he did so, the sound 
of a sharp intake of breath behind him made him swing 
around. 

“That’s some dog, Mr. Barton.” The trainer’s light tone 
jarred on the boy's nerves, as did the girl's quick smile, 
for, during the space of one brief second, before con- 
sciousness of his scrutiny came to them, he caught a look 
of numb fear on the faces of. the man and girl, which 
set his head whirling. “What was the matter with the 
- puppy? Why did his handling so terrify the genial 
trainer and the girl with the friendly smile and eyes of 
— blue fire?” The questions throbbed through Jerry’ s brain 
as he took an abrupt departure, betook himself across the 
still moonlit fields to the house of John Humphry. 
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The following morning Jerry omitted his piarringed 


R speech to that gentleman as to the: assured integrity of all 


p his employees and determined: to go more thoroughly into 


the question. He made up his mind to begin with a 
closér examination of the Bacon. puppy, and found an 


opportunity that afternoon when the trainer drove his 


daughter back to the station. The boy lost no time in 


entering the deserted cottage, but winced when he met 


the dubious gaze of the plaster puppy regarding him 


from the mantel-piece. As he lifted the animal and car- 
ried it carefully to the window, he found himself experi- 


 encing all the sensations of a bank-breaker. 


The strong light at first revealed nothing ‘unusual, The 


: animal’s weight proved it to be solid, and Jerry felt non- 
- ;plussed. He slipped his hand under the head, as he had 


jx done the evening before, in such a way that the puppy's 
- | body and the attached plaster base were tilted up. That 


! mo “was the move which had alarmed the Careys, the boy 
. reflected, and turned it completely over. ‘At first he saw 


nothing strange about the white plaster bottom of the 


base, but on closer inspection he noticed that long columns 


of small letters had been scratched on the apparently 


smooth surface. Here might be some message which 
would explain the Careys’ behavior. On further study, 


. however, he saw that in five of the columns (there were 


six in all) the only letters used were a and b, and that 


they were arranged with an exactness which suggested 


‚some special order or system. The sixth column, which 


. à separate. from the others, was an ordinary. alphabet, 
“beginning with.a and ending with z. 


The boy stared bewildered at the. fine marks on the 


-white plaster surface. What did they mean? Why were 


the Careys afraid of his seeing them? Had they any- 


thing to do with Salvator, and, if so, who had taken tlie 


. pains to write them? The trainer” s brother, who worked 
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in the art department of Marshall Field’s, must be re- 
sponsible, and yet his letters had been so simple and com- 
monplace. There had been no hint of intrigue in any of 
the. short, splotchy notes. The last letter had been the 
- longest, although. it had been ‘confined to the subject of 
- the-puppy.. Jerry racked his brains to remember the ex- 
| act words and the postscript, which had come the nearest: 
“to any personal allusion, he recalled. a 
“The Bacon pup has become a fad of mine. Take a 
good look at it, Tom, for it reminds me of Michaels.” 
In the light of his ‘new discovery, thé name “Michaels” 
loomed in the boy’s mind as a new clew, which he deter- 
mined to follow at his earliest opportunity. He turned 
his immediate attention, however, to the columns of a’s 
and b's scratched on. the plaster. surface as though by a 
pen-knife or heavy pin. Through his head ran half-for- 
gotten tales of secret. messages cleverly concealed in ci- 
phers. Cipher? Where had he heard that word re- 
cently? Jerry stared at the puppy in puzzled thought, 
and then with unexpected suddenness it came to him— 
the Bacon cipher. A month before the papers had been 
full of it, featuring its various phases. It was so simple, 
the various accounts had insisted, that children in kinder- 
gartens could grasp and enjoy it, once they. had learned 
its.composition. But, at the same time, it was so subtle, 
that for years Bacon's secret histories had been hidden 
from even the eyes of prying students—men familiar 
with the works which contained those secrets and which 
bore the false name of William Shakespeare as the gifted 
author. The only difference, the papers had gone on to 
explain, in plain writing and in that containing a message 
in the Bacon cipher, was that: in the latter two different 
types were used, some letters being written lightly and 
others heavily traced. 
Jerry, without losing more time, extracted a pencil and 
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“teu a sheet of note paper iome an inner pocket; and. be- 
. gan: copying the columns of small letters from the back 
“of the base of the: puppy, keeping a watchful eye, how- 


: : ever, on the stretch of road. outside the window, for the 


- trainer might return at any moment from the station. 
p As he wrote, he noted carefully the arrangement of 
the letters. . The farthest right-hand column was a: suc- 
cession of single a's and b's, numbering twenty-four in. 
all. In the next the letters were repeated i in couplets, in 


the next in groups of four, i in the next in eights, and in 
the last. were sixteen a's followed by eight b's. On the 
right of these five. columns came the plain alphabetical 
column, with I and J interchangeable, and U and V as 
in the old alphabets. Jerry's copy was as follows: 


aaaaa A 
aaaab B 
‚aaaba C 
aaabb D 
aabaa E 
aabab F 
» aabba G- 
aabbb H 
abaaa I-J 
abaab K 
ababa L 
ababb M 
abbaa N 
abbab O 
abbba P 
abbbb Q 
baaaa R 
baaab S 
baaba T 
baabb U-V 
babaa W 
babab X 
babba Y 
babbbZ 


The boy saw what he had copied was probably a cipher 


alphabet, the various combinations of a’s and b’s, when 


redd cr ossways, being: equivalént to the alphabetical let- 


ters opposite them. Thus, beginning at the top, aa a:a a 
was equal to A,andaaaab equal to B, and so on down 


to Z. 


The distant E runiblé of a dog-cart outside cut: short. the. 


boy’ s work, and, hastily replacing’ the puppy on the man- 
 tel-piece, he slipped the copy of the cipher alphabet. into 
his. pocket with a thrill of pride. John Humphr Y had 
“been right in his estimate of his secretary's powers of 


observation. Things were going. to be interesting, Jerry 
promised himself, as he turned to leave the cottage, and 
then his heart gave a sudden throb. Above the low door 
facing him hung the small green jockey’s cap that Hollis 
Carey had worn, and for one wild moment he found him- 
self regretting his new discovery and the results which 
might follow. 

The following mor ning the boy waited with feverish 
impatience for the men’s mail. He wanted to see an- 
other letter from Tom Carey’s brother, and also he 
wanted an opportunity to study it alone. The mail not 
arriving before eleven, he took an early ride and en- 
countered Tom Carey in the stables on his return. The 
trainer was playing with Trixy, the possession of the head 
jockey, and at sight of them a past resolution came to 
Jerry’s mind. Here was an opportunity to learn of 
“Michaels,” the name mentioned in the postscript of Pat- 
rick Carey’s last letter in. connection with the. Bacon 
puppy. Jerry took the dog's head in his hands. "I'm 
awfully fond of dogs, myself,” he said carelessly, his 
eyes on the trainer's face, “I owned a clever terrier 
once, named ‘Michael.’” 

It was pitifully clear from the way the man started 
and then lowered his head that Jerry’ s ruse had worked, 
and “Michaels” loomed in the boy’s mind as great an 
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dm n of th house, where Jerry worked, several of the men, 
T. the boy. prins] them. on the pretext that he was oo 

3 busy to_attend to their mail for another hour. As soon 
as they had reluctantly left him, he hastily scanned the 


‚various envelopes. He was at first chagrined to see that - 


none bore a Chicago postmark, but found that one of the 
addresses closely resembled the handwriting of the train- 
-er’s. brother. On opening it he was not disappointed. 


The postmark was “New York,” but the letter explained 


-that fact. 


“Dear Tom,” it began, ina a splotchy, uneven hand, “1 have 
come to. New York for my summer vacation, and will run 
down. to Saratoga next week for the races. Will see you 
on the great. ey and am sure Salvator will win, 

Bea, Your brother, 
AAA “Patrick CAREY,” 


: “ore: him and extracted. the cipher alphabet from his 


n. pocket, placing the two side by side. The exaggeratedly . 
.. uneven style of the note held his attention. It looked 
. as if the writer. had used an unreliable pen, for in some 


places the letters were faint and in others heavily traced. 
“Heavily traced!" T he words of the newspapers flashed 
across his mind. 

“The only difference between plain writing and that 


. containing a cipher message, is that in the latter two dif- 


ferent types are used, some letters being written lightly, 
and others heavily traced." 


The boy turned his attention eagerly to the cipher al- - 


phabet. ‘What did the two types stand for? A abdb, 
evidently, since the entire alphabet was composed of 
12, 


en he mail was brought into the small: study a at. the 


fi 


a E. 
Nel ANA YA 


refully sthoothed : out the letter on tiie desk bé- — 


: combinations: of those letters,” “On ‘the supposition. that 
the light type formed a, and the heavý b, he made a care- 
ful copy of the note, writing- under each letter a small | 
a or b, according to the type. Then, remembering that 
groups of five were equivalent to one ordinary letter, he 
marked them: off i in groups | of f fives. : The result was as 

. follows: s 7D OMEN o E 
" Dear Tom, I have come: Du New York for: 
vaab a/ba a nafaa aaafa aa ab/b aaab/ bab 
my summer vacation and will run 
aa/ abaaa/a baba/aaab.  a/ba  aab/a aba 
down to . Saratoga. next» week for the 
a/abb aa/ auabbiaua bb/ab aaa/b aaa. afaa 


races. Will see you on the ‚great. — 
baa/aa ab a/b aab  a/ab aa ajab bab/ab 
day and am sure Salvator will . win. 


.baa/ baa ab/ baab a/abbab/ab abb/a bba 
Your | brother, . 
b/baa anban Po 

> Patrick » Corey. 
abbab/ba baa/. 


Lastiy, he wrote under the g groups of a’s and b's the 
alphabetical letters they represented: 
aaaba baaaa aaaaa aaaab baaab babaa 


C R’ A B S Ww 
abaaa ababa ababa baaab aabaa abbaa 
I o 7L oe RE Nee: 
aaabb aaabb abaaa baaada aabaa aaaba. 
Wn o D D DI CUR o Be € 
>. baaba abaaa abbab abbaa baaab baaba 
ey ae 0 ——NU.-..8 T 
abbab ababb abbab baaaa baaáa abbab 
0 Mo 0 CYRO OR Q 
babaa Ss m E 
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Correctly spaced, the message rend: 
Crab. E Will send dir ions to-morrow. 


“Crab. g ^S, » in all prob bility stood for Salvator. 
Jerry recognized. in the first word a term. used in the 
horse world for ‘incapacitating a horse before a race. 
— "Send directions to-morrow.”. "The boy sat back in his 
chair and stared for a moment incredulously at the short 
message before hin. Its djmport and all it involved dazed 
his mind. So the genial-eyed, friendly Tom Carey was 
. actually a scoundrel and his daughter an accomplice. An 

impatient rap on the door broke in on his train of thought. 
The men were returning. for their mail. Jerry hastily. 
slipped the cipher message into the desk drawer, and a 
moment. later was occupied. in handing over the various. 
opened letters to their owners. He waited with impa- 
tience, however, for the after-lünch hour, when he could 
join his employer in the library for an uninterrupted 
smoke and tell him of his discovery. When that hour 
arrived, the older man began his usual rapid, casual ques- 
tioning. 

“How’s the stables and your detective work coming 
along, Barton? Races almost on us. Can't afford to 
have any slip up now. Still think that the men are 
straight and that my horse will have a square deal?" 

Jerry's great moment had come. “No, I don't," he 
said distinctly, and thrilled: "with pleasure at the quick, 
surprised stare with which. his employer favored him. 

"Who is it, Barton?" The boy noted the excited catch 
in the man's voice. ft By. Jove, you're a clever fellow!” 
Jerry's eyes were lowered modestly on the level with the 
arms of his employer's. chair. The blue flicker of the 
cigarette lighter on the low stand nearby held his gaze. 
The thread of fire made his heart thump heavily against 
his coat. He had seen that same blue flare before in a 
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pair of girl's eyes. . . . The boy flushed a slow brick 
red, and his answer came almost before he realized its 
significance. 

"The men are all right, sir. LI misunderstood your 
question.” - : 

It would be difficult to  deséribe Jerry's state of mind 
that afternoon. He was perfectly awarc of his dishon- 
esty in withholding his discovery. Down at the stables- 
hurry. and bustle prevailed on all sides. The head jockey 
was grooming Salvator with -his own hands, and extra 
men were engaged in cleaning already spotless leather. 
There ‘was but one more day before that of the great 
race, The active preparations emphasized that fact and 
also the necessity for speedy action. 

Jerry realized that he: might be ruining Salvator’s 
chances of success in keeping back even for a few hours 
his information. And yet strangely that fact did not 
shock: him as it would have: a short time ago. The out- 
‚come of the race, John Humphry’ s confidence, and the 
favorite’s chance for à square. deal had all become sepa- 
rate abstract questions which no longer had the power to . 
move the boy deeply. He struggled honestly with him- 
self to regain his former attitude, but the only fact that 
seemed of vital importance was that some time in the 
near future, if the fates were kind, he would see again 
the girl jockey and watch the color flare in her eyes. 

The next morning's mail found a different Jerry from 
that of the keen detective of the morning before, al- 
though he felt an overpowering curiosity when he caught 
sight of the handwriting of Patrick Carey on the top en- 
velope. Having locked the study door, to be secure from 
interruption, he opened the letter, and as before copied 
the contents, noting carefully N the shading of tlie letters. er 
When: deciphered it read : | : 
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| Dear Tom: Eo b on E : sides that 
saba ajaa a aa/bia aa Da 'aba/ba aab/a 


Salvator ES XT. winner, so : "you mustn't 
baan/aaab b/a a bnaaai. bb/ abb apap be 
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disappoint . us. How is: the “Bacon puppy? 
| bhassafhanb ave bba Ya bba b/abaa a/aabb 
| RoT Q. co NL S I oG 


Isn't he the image of | “Michaels? ^ See. 
g/aab bb/ baa ba/bab aa abasa/bau an/a 


Hc UT Ww T. | R 
| you soon. URS T 

aba a/aab 

.E H — 


Your  - brother Patrick. 
bb/ab bab/abba b/aabab 
oo oO F 


“East Sipe Door To-nıcur. Wire. Hoor.” The first 
part of the message suggested that Patrick was to honor 
the stables. with a visit in person, : and referred to the east 

` side door as a convenient mode of entrance. “Wire 
hoof,” the last words, held no clear meaning for the boy, 
but one thing was certain: Patrick Carey’s visit, if visit 
there was to be, bode no good for Salvator's chances of 
running ‘true on the morrow. 

Jerry turned his attention for a moment to the letter 
itself. “How is the Bacon puppy? Isn’t he the image 
of Michaels ?” There were enough complications without 
Michaels, the boy thouglit wearily, and wondered what 

.. . real. connec don the name bore to the Bacon pup. He 
longed. to. throw. the ‘burden of the whole. affair on the 
shoülders of John Humphry. After all, it was. his horse 
and his men that were involved. Half a dozen times the 
boy got a as s far as the study door, with the intention of 
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Tom: er was her father That was the devil.of it all. 
If Jerry Showed up the. trainer, he would probably never 
set eyes again on the girl, and | seeing her he desired more 
than: he could remember ever having wanted anything 
before. He eased his conscience, however, by promising 
himself to prevent Patrick -Carey’s plan from going 
through, if it lay within his own power to do so, and de- 
termined: to spend the coming: ment keeping watch over 
the east side door. 

Inthe meantime, he. handed i over Patrick’ S letter to: his 
brother, knowing that failure to do so would arouse the 
trainer’s stispicions and probably bring about a change of 
plans with which he would not be able to cope. 

Dinner that night was a tédious affair to the boy, as 
it was nearly nine o'clock. by the time he was able to 
‚escape from his employer's prophecies as to the outcome 
of the morrow 'S events, i 


arkened stables beyond. Strict 
orders had been given as to the men's carly retiring, in 
view of preventing any drinking or laxity. in the carrying 
out of final preparations, and the absolute darkness and si- 
lence of the buildings filled him with foreboding as he 
entered the stable courtyard. Jerry's body grew suddenly 
rigid as he collided with a man entering the gate at the 
same. moment as he from another angle. However, he 
recognized with reassurance Bill Jevons, the head jockey, 
the one man belonging to the old regime and the trusted 
favorite of John Humphry. As a tried and privileged re- 
tainer, Jevons.was allowed more freedom than the others. 
Something in the tremendous relief written on the small, 
wizened face of the head. jockey struck the boy, and he 
laid a detaining hand on the man’s arm. | 

"Nothing the matter, is there, Jevons?" he asked un- 
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ake his way across the 


easily. The jockey raised his small, owl- like eyes to 
Jerry's face. — 
“I was walking t'word ' ‘one, sir, when I saw you, and. 


ee ‘not wanting: to take any chances, I turned back to see 


: Jerry 
you've met to-night, Jevons?” he asked lightly, but. his 
“heart sank as he noticed that the man's face did not clear. 


‘felt ı reassured, “Then: Im the only: danger mark 


"There's just one thing, sir, as bothers me," The 
jockey's voice sank to hoarse undertones. “’Alf an 'our 


"ago, I was smoking my pipe on the lodge porch, which 
overlooks the "igh road, sir. Very sudden like, a man cut 


around the corner of the ’ouse and out to the road be- 


yond, Just as he passed under the gate, sir, where the 

. mew lamps are 'ung, I got a. look at "im" The man 
stopped and drew a sharp. breafh. "Hit was. Patrick 
Donahue, sir, about the: biggest. bookie: that ever came to. 
the Saratoga track and the crookedest, sir.” 


Jerry’s brain whirled hopelessly. Another figure en- 


tering the drama at such a late hour. The boy made 
‚some excuse for dismissing the jockey, promising to look 
in on Salvator and notify him if anything was wrong. 


Of one thing Jevons was assured, however. Salvator 
was well guarded, for Jess White, the colored stable boy, 
was sleeping that night across the entrance of the horse’s 
stall, and of the boy's lung capacities, the jockey said ‘he 


had already ample proof. 


As soon as. the man had taken himself off i in the direc- 


‘tion of the gate lodge, Jerry. ‘made his way to the stone 


= - wall. which formed the. east boundary to the stable yard. 


He followed it hurriedly, passing: into.a small alley where 
“the stable wall began. He had never before known there 


was an entrance on that side, the door being generally 

unused because of the narrowness of space between the 

two walls. To his consternation he found it ajar. Was 
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he then too late? Had the trainer’s brother already done 


his work? The boy crossed over the dusty threshold into 
the dim, unlit stable interior. The door opened on to a 
side harness room, and he passed on to the stalls beyond. 

At the end of the left-hand row, by Salvator's stall, lay 
Jess White, dreaming of the miorrow’s victory. Jerry 
crept softly up, and stepping over the slecping boy, 
pressed his face against the bars:of the stall. Gradually 
his eyes became accustomed to the darkness of the 
shadow-filled. enclosure within, and he saw that it was : 
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The rest of the nights events befell Jerry as ma 
dream. His discovery that the darky at his feet slept the 
sleep of the drugged, and his finding of a green silk hand- 
kerchief with Hollis Carey’s initials tied around one of 
the stall bars—that was what really numbed the boy's 
mind and body and sent him stumbling out into the night 
once more. That girl, with her eyes and smile, was ac- 
tually a crook. He had understood that as her father’s 
daughter she might have to sometimes play the part of 
an unwilling accomplice, but that she should actually take 
the major röle in injuring the horse she so loved, was 
appalling to him. He no longer thought of going to his 
employer with news of his discovery. His own sense of 
personal loss and suffering was too great to be concerned 
about the issue of the morrow's race. Since he had as 
good as lost Hollis Carey, what did the success or failure 
of any horse matter? 

So the boy asked himiself repeatedly as he wandered 
over the still meadows. Sometimes he would throw him- ` 
self down on the scented grass, pressing the palms of | 
his hands against his head, as if he would force out the 
confused thoughts which throbbed painfully through his - 
brain. 

Once he must have slept, for when he opened his . 
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eyes the silver streaks of early morning lighted the sky, 
and the pain in his head had gone. He got to his feet, 
staring confusedly at the open meadow about him and 
the dark pine grove beyond. It came to him in a rush— 
how he had come there—and the sight of the pines sharp- 
ened the pain of the memory. They brought to his mind 
that afternoon, such an appallingly short time ago, as the 
calendars counted, when he and the trainer’s daughter 
had taken the magic ride into their cool depths. _ 

The boy stared, hot-eyed, at the trees, while in his 
mind was stamped the clear picture of a girl and horse 
winding their way among the black trunks. Jerry 
brushed his hand across his eyes. Was he going mad! 
Surely that mental picture was being actually enacted 
before him. He stared harder. Emerging from the shad- 
ows of the grove into the half-light outside came the dim 
figures of a girl and a horse. 

Jerry stood transfixed, and it seemed hours before the 
distance between them shortened. They came so care- 
fully, the rider leading the horse and often stopping to 
choose the softest stretch on which to travel. Once she 
paused abruptly, with raised head, for she had caught 
sight of Jerry. It was then that the boy found his 
strength, and began to run. When he drew up in front 
of the girl he was panting hard. The silver streaks in the 
sky above were deepening and the rider and horse were 
no longer vague outlines. The boy could see the blue of 
the girl's eyes, as she raised them in startled questioning 
to his face, and the queer, friendly way the corners of 
her mouth turned up. Behind her shoulder the white 
star on Salvator's forehead gleamed a ghostly white. 

Under the spell of the girl's eyes, the boy's lips moved. 
"What have you done to Salvator?" The girl stepped 
closer, her eyes entreating his trust. 

"I've been trying to save him,” she said simply. 
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je s arms folded across her Slibulders: and his hot, 
dust-covered cheek was pressed for a moment ‚against 


the soft: darkness of her hair, 


“Of. course ; you were,” he whispered lappily. 


Me On their way back to the stables: under the lightening 


ry's mind was cleared on many subjects. Firstly, 


| the girl, knowing her father and uncle had planned to 


drug the attendant and in some way disable Salvator 
for the coming race, had taken an. early evening train to 
Saratoga and stolen the horse away to frustrate their 
plans. She had found the colored boy already under the 
influence of the drug, and had left her handkerchief tied 
to one of the stall bars, in order that when her father 
and uncle came to do their work they might guess the. 
situation and not raise a hue and cry about the horse 
being stolen, thereby implicating themselves. further. fi 
Secondly, the man who wrote as Patrick Carey, her 


father ‘brother, was in reality Patrick. Donahue, the | 
scapegoat brother of her dead. mother. He used the name | 


in writing simply to escape any suspicion which might 
have arisen from using his own, which was so‘notorious 
in that neighborliood. For Patrick Donahue was behind 
many crooked deals, and, having once gotten his brother- 
in-law into his power, forced him to do his bidding. The 
cause for this situation had occurred several years be- 
fore, when Tom Carey had accidentally killed a drunken 
stäbleman who had insulted his daughter. The only 


oe other. witness. had been Patrick Donahue, and he had 
since used this:as.a means to get the upper hand and force 
the trainer to aid him in some of his work, always 


threatening. to. expose him if he refused to obey. 

Jerry began to see light on the main issues. “What 
was the name of the man your father killed?" he asked 
suddenly. . “Was it Michaels?" The girl nodded slightly 
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and ‘turned her head away with a shudder. So Michaels’ 
name had been used asa “threat. 

“And the cipher and ‘the Bacon puppy—what made 
Donahite think of ther 12" Jerry pura Hollis Carey 


He first spoke to tts ut thém two. month ago. E hat 
was during the time th “cipher was still. in the news- 
papers. He insisted on teaching it to us, but we never 
thought at the time of his using it seriously. Yet we 
weren't surprised that it: dnterested him, because he’d had 
a good education, and ‚held a position in a Dublin Uni- 
versity for nearly a. ya some funds | “disap- 
peared, - 

“You see, he thought. the cipher would be a i good way 
to communicate with father during the time before the 
race when the men were so closely watched. Then when 
the puppy arrived we. understood at once, because he 
had talked a lot about it in connection with the cipher." 

Jerry looked skeptical. “Why on earth,” he protested, 

"whén ho were allowed to come and go, didn't your 

The girl's eyes fired. “tHe didn't trust me," she de- 
clared proudly. "Several times I’ve stood by for father's 
sake, knowing wliat they were up to. But when it came 
to Salvator——” The girl turned and buried her face 
against: the horse’s slender neck. Ä 

Jerry felt an: obligation to lighten the: situation. "And 
this time,” he accused, ‘ ‘you broke your uncle’s carefully 
laid plans—made all his. preparations count for nothing— 
and then there's my detective work. You spoiled that, 
too. Why, even the cipher and the Bacon pup were use- 
less.” 

The girl smiled quickly. “Yes,” she began, and then 
her eyes widened in alarm. “Jerry, look,” she cried, 
pointing to one of Salvator’s slender front: Jeps. There 
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was a “slight, almost imperceptible limp, in the WA Ss 
gait, caused by the way the weight was shifted from that 
particular foot. 

The girl's face whitened, and she dropped on her knees, 
running. her hand up and down the small-boned, satiny 
leg and searching i in vain the lifted foot for a sign of 
injury. 

In the meantime. the boy's thoughts went racing. So 
the trainer's brother was Patrick Donahne,: e same 
before. a he had left at such an early hour, it must 
have been because his work was then completed and ' 
Hollis Carey's rescue had come too late, as Salvator's 
limp suggested. 

“Jerry, I can't find what's wrong—yet there must be 
something,” the girl moaned at his feet. She was still 
kneeling in front of the horse. 

The conclusion of the second cipher message flashed 
through: his mind: "Wire Hoof.” He knelt down be- 
side the. girl, bracing the horse’s foot against his knee. 

"Wire Hoof"—there was nothing visible on the smooth 
gray surface referred to. The boy passed his hand over 
it several times, the last touch of his fingers following the 
hoof up under the hair. His fingers touched something 
thin and hard. Carefully brushing back the hair, he saw 
that a fine wire had been tightly wrapped about the edge 
of the hoof where the leg began and the hair came over 
and coricealed it. Jerry removed the wire, and then he 
and the girl got anxiously to their feet, taking hold of 
Salvator's bridle. "After the first few uneven steps, the 
horse. realized his relief, and the Timp gradually disap- 
peared. . | 

Fortunately, Donahue had used a method which did 
not materially. affect a horse until he started to run, the 
advantage in the ruse being that it was so little likely to 


be detected beforehand. Salvator would still have his 
‘chance. to run true, and. ‘moreover, on account of the 
> early hour, they could robably. smuggle the horse into 
all without h ence being discovered. None of 

- the stablemen. would be up for another hour, and Jess 
White was probably still ‘under the influence of his sleep- 


E ‚ing ‘potion. 


Jerry's spirits bai 1 high. “Well, I guess my detec- 
tive work and the Bacon cipher had their uses after all,” 
he exulted. But: the. glow faded from his face when hie 
j saw the girl's dejection. - ‘She tried to smile gamely, but 
there was a tired throb i in her throat. — 

“And all my work went for nothing.” Jerry flung an 
arm across her shoulder and smiled back at her. He was 
thinking of the pines they had left and the dream which 
had come true. 

“1 don't think it did; ” He said happily. 

That afternoon, when Salvator the Third, following in 
the footsteps of his illustrious great grandsire, had flashed 
by the finish-post well in the lead, Jerry and Hollis Carey 
joined in the wild applause which rose from the grand- 
stand. In the midst of the cheering, however, the girl 
suddenly clutched the boy’s -sleeve. 

“Jerry,” she gasped ‘anxiously, “what will my uncle do 
to father now that Salvator has won?” 

The suggestion alarmed the boy more than. he cared 
‘to show. Since Donahue had expected the horse to go 
Jame, he would naturally have made his books to meet 
thatsituation. Salvator was the favorite, and the crowd’s 
gain was naturally the book-maker’s loss, but in that in- 
stance it might be even larger than they imagined. 

They found a white, nervous Tom Carey, skulking on 
the. edge of the crowd, and, taking him in charge, they 
E. escaped from the grounds without encountering Donahue. 
On consultation, they decided it would be better for the 
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is Careys to deavé Saratoga fi E 
learned what Patrick's next: move : would be. Jerry tráv- - 
eled down to New. York with: them, little guessing what — 
a momentous trip it would be. As they alighted from 


the train several newsboys edged fheir: way through. the m 
— crowd. ves 


“Exaral EXTRA I" they cried "PArutCK DowAHUE, 
SARATOGA BOOK-MAKER, DESPONDENT over ÁFTERNOON'S 
Losses, TAKES LIFE.” 

“Hullo, Barton! Coming to | New York to cdh 
too, are you? P" The man’s: face: was flushed and radiant. 
The words sifted slowly through. the confusion in Jerry’s 
brain. “We made a good clean-up this afternoon, didn't 
_ we, after all my suspicions and. your detective work? I 

guess after this you'd better stick to the secretary part | 
et your job." "n a. piia un | 

Jerry smiled: dizzily. Th adlines iti the paper he . 
held seemed to burn through: his ‚hand. “That's all that 
will be needed, now," he said ünsteadily. "Besides"— 
“his eyes sought the girl's blue ones over the intervening 
heads of the crowd that had. surged between them—"that | 
kind of work would be more ‘suited toa married man.” — 
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